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THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM      CHAP.

The medi-

Ojebways, Winnebagoes, and Dacotas or Sioux, the instru-
ment   by which  the   candidate  is  apparently slain   is   the
medicine-bag.     The bag is made of the skin of an animal
(such as the otter, wild cat, serpent, bear, raccoon, wolf, owl,
weasel), of which  It  roughly  preserves  the  shape.     Each
member of the society has one of these bags, in which he
keeps the odds and ends that make up his " medicine" or
charms.    " They believe that from the miscellaneous contents
in the belly of the skin bag or animal there issues a spirit or
breath, which has the power, not only to knock down and
kill a man, but also to set him up and restore him to life."
The mode of killing a man with one of these medicine-bags
is to thrust it at him ; he falls like dead, but a second thrust
of the bag restores him to life.1    Among the Dacotas the
institution of the medicine-bag or mystery-sack was attributed
to Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters, who ordained that
the  bag should consist of the  skin of the  otter, raccoon,
weasel, squirrel, or loon, or a species of fish and of serpents.
Further, he decreed that the bag should contain four sorts of
medicines of magical qualities, which should represent fowls,
quadrupeds, herbs, and   trees.     Accordingly, swan's  down,
buffalo hair, grass roots, and bark from the roots of trees are
kept  by the  Dacotas  in  their medicine-bags.     From  this
combination  there  proceeds   a  magical  influence  (tonwan)
so powerful that no human being can of his oivn strength
withstand it.    When the god of the waters had prepared the
first medicine-bag, he tested its powers on four candidates
for  initiation, who  all  perished  under the  shock.    So he
consulted with his wife, the goddess of the earth, and by
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